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A journal is a school girl’s diary, an 
accountant’s record book, or even that 
portion of an axle that rotates in the 
bearing. But Journal is the name of a 
newspaper. 


It’s the same with Coke, the friendly 
abbreviation for Coca-Cola. Like Journa}, 
Coke is a proper name. Consequently it 
always rates a capital ““C.”’ Spelled with 
a lower-case “‘c,” it means something 


entirely different. 


Also, Coke and Coca-Cola are registered 


trade-marks. And good practice requires 
the owner of a trade-mark to protect it 
diligently. So this is another reason why 
we keep asking you to use the upper-case 
initial on both names for our product— 
just as you do when you write or print 
the name of your publication. 


Coke =Coca-Cola 


Both are registered trade-marks which 
distinguish the same thing: the 
product of The Coca-Cola Company. 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 


journal is a diary | 
but Journal is a newspaper 


Careful examination of the local labor 
supply will pay dividends in the days 
ahead. 

That’s the advice of James W. Mc- 
Cutcheon, one of the main speakers at 
the third annual mechanical conference 
held in Iowa City Feb. 24 and 25. 

The publisher of the Mount Vernon 
Hawkeye-Record said newspaper- 
men are capable of running a tighter, 
more efficient shop, and they're likely to 
have to do it in the days ahead. 

McCutcheon recommended that news- 
papers keep abreast of the local labor 
market. He said he uses these sources: 
1) the high school annual, 2) high school 
teachers, 3) the telephone directory. Use 
of these leads, together with a thorough 
acquaintanceship in the community, 
should assure the publisher the maximum 
choice from the local labor supply, Mc- 
Cutcheon said. In addition, the publisher 
can use his own want ads to develop 
labor sources. These classifieds may be 
keyed “blind” to avoid embarrassing re- 
jection of applicants. 

OTHER SUGGESTIONS 


Other pointers suggested by McCutch- 
eon for weathering the period ahead: 

1. Conserve paper stocks, especially 
print, by intelligent discussions with job 
customers and use of substitute stock. 

2. Maintain a carefully selected stock 
of spare machinery parts. 

3. Keep abreast: oi job printing prices. 

Donald A. “Duke” Norberg, Monroe 
County News, was the banquet speaker. 
Keynote of his speech was the need for 
close cooperation between the front of- 
fice and the back shop. 

“We have a common task, a joint 
enterprise. And, to function successfully, 
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Speakers Make Suggestions 


For a Tighter, More Efficient Shop 


By Walter Wilcox 


we must have a common goal. . . all of 
us wart to publish a newspaper that 
people want to read, newspapers they can 
read easily,” Norberg said. 

Productive efficiency applies equally 
to both the front and back shop, he con- 
tinued. He cited the need for clean, 
carefully-checked copy, timing of the 
work flow and proper “deadheading” of 
certain work. 

“In order to survive as newspaper 
people and do an increasingly better job 
of serving the Democracy as its primary 
avenue of public information, we need to 
come to a greater appreciation of our 
dependence upon one another,” Norberg 
pointed out. 

Discussion of knotty little mechanical 
problems, suggestions on maintenance 
and operation and exchange of tips 
learned the hard way occupied the bulk 
of the conference time. 

LINECASTING MACHINES 

Check the parts of your machine and 
replace those worn out, but as long as 
the machines run all right, let them 
alone. That was the consensus of the line- 
casting machine panel. 

Harry L. Wilson of the Mergenthaler 
Linotype company defined routine main- 
tenance as “those things which back 
shop men do, but don’t do often enough.” 
He stressed the importance of replacing 
the assembling elevator fiber buffer when 
it begins to wear. This buffer takes the 
shock of mats and spacebands as they 
fall into the assembly. He recommended 
that a weekly newspaper's linotype key- 
board be cleaned at least once a year. 

In answer to a question as to whether 
molds should be removed for cleaning 
every week or so, Walter F. Severin of 
the Intertype corporation said, “No, as 
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Journalism professor Walter Steigleman (center) seems to be making a point during 
one of the informal discussions which marked coffee time at the State University of 
Iowa mechanical conference. His amused listeners are Ernest Landis (left) of the 
Anamosa Journal and Dick Burrows of the Belle Plaine Union. 


long as the slug comes out freely and 
trims all right, let it alone.” 

Don't polish molds. Slugs will stick 
even more to molds from which the pro- 
tective oxide that accumulates from use 
has been removed. 

Henry Africa of the SUI school of 
journalism said that the back mold wiper 
is probably the most neglected attach- 
ment on a_ linecasting machine. He 
warned against use of oil on the back 
mold wiper or letting the wiper get 
glazed or hard. 

Distribution of mats relies entirely upon 
gravity. Grease, gum and dirt are chiefly 
responsible for making the distributor 
stop and for other distributor trouble. 
Distributor trouble also can be caused by 
the condition of the mats and the mis- 
alignment of various parts of the dis- 
tributor brought about by inexpert repair 
or tampering. There’s no regular interval 
for cleaning mats. Clean them when they 
get dirty, the panel agreed. 
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PRESSWORK AND CASTING 

The small shop usually can handle any 
job printing problem with three types of 
ink — heavy bond, half tone and book, 
Lewis Barlow of the Capitol Ink com- 
pany said. 

Ordering ink is a problem in most 
shops. The use of a catalog alone is not 
enough — on major or special jobs the 
shop should send a paper stock sample 
and the type of press upon which the 
job will be run to the ink supplier, he 
observed. 

A semi-hard packing using up to five 
sheets of print under the tympan_ has 
given him the best results in packing the 
cylinder, according to Dick Burrows of 
the Belle Plaine Union. He called pack- 
ing the key to sharp printing. 

The casting panel, led by Guy Chap- 
pell of the Iowa City Press-Citizen, 
touched off the continuing discussion of 
shell casts versus type-high casts. Africa, 
a shell cast proponent, said that one Iowa 
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printer has been converted since the last 
conference and a number of others are 
considering the change. The consensus 
on casting from the mat service was that 
the sheets should be cast as large as 
possible. It’s easier to saw out the in- 
dividual casts than to prepare and cast 
them one at a time. There is a happy 
medium between the extreme of mats 
dried to brittleness and those containing 
moisture. Dry siowly, Chappell recom- 
mended. 


GENERAL SHOP PRACTICE 

Winners of the type identification con- 
test conducted by Carroll Coleman, SUI 
typographer, were Dale Simmons, Fair- 
field Daily Ledger; Barney Cooney, Fair- 
field Daily Ledger; Leslie Hull, Waukon 
Democrat; Guy Harris, Donnellson Re- 
view; George Draper, Oskaloosa Tribune- 
Press; and George Langdon, Tipton Con- 
servative. 

Walter Navin Jr., West Branch Times, 
led the discussion of addressing machines. 
Many of the publishers present said they 
were considering the use of automatic 
mailers. The group discussed how to keep 
abreast of servicemen’s address changes. 

Plant arrangement is a matter of three 
variables: 1) most efficient working 
habits of the individual printer, 2) limi- 
tations of the building and 3) flow of 
work. Dick Westerfield of the Fayette 
County Union conducted the panel. This 
suggestion for the study of efficient lay- 
out was offered: using a scale model of 
the shop, trace the printers’ movements 
with string. Object is to cut down the 
length of the string required to follow 
the printer through routine operations. 

Improper handling of stock before the 
ink has set is one of the chief causes of 
offset. Use of a stiff base with which to 
move wet ink jobs was suggested. Lewis 
Barlow of the Capitol Ink company led 
the panel. 


OFFSET PRESSES 

Small offset presses are attracting the 
interest of Iowa’s smaller shops, it was 
revealed during a discussion led by Leslie 
Hull of the Waukon Democrat, who 
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warned that the rules differ between 
letterpress and offset. 


Tight lines can be avoided through 
routine maintenance and simple machine 
adjustment, Henry Africa told the con- 
ferees at a shop demonstration. He de- 
monstrated three adjustments involving 
checks of the assembler slide, the vise 
automatic and the pump stop. If the as- 
sembler slide is properly set and the 
star wheel is never stopped, then there'll 
be no tight lines. The vise automatic and 
the pump stop are simple safety devices. 

A slide explanation of the Fotosetter 
was given by Fred E. Cover of the In- 
tertype corporation. Diversity of type 
sizes from one font, the newly-developed 
line correction procedure and the fidelity 
of the photo process were explained. 

Moderators at the mechanical sessions 
were Iowa Citians Art Schmeichel of The 
Daily Iowan and Henry Sawyer of the 
Athens Press. 

The conference opened with the tra- 
ditional coffee hour at the SUI newspaper 
production laboratory. The conferees 
were welcomed by Leslie G. Moeller, di- 
rector of the school of journalism, who 
outlined the financial emergency facing 
the university. Charles E. Barnum of the 
journalism faculty acted as master of 
ceremonies during the banquet Saturday 
evening. Following the banquet mem- 
bers of the conference attended the 
Iowa-Michigan basketball game. 

The conference, sponsored by the SUI 
school of journalism and extension divi- 
sion, was held under the direction of 
James Morrison, head of the newspaper 
production laboratory, and Henry Africa. 


Old-Fashioned Winter 


He should wear a smile 

You. see a mile; 

If not, how would you beginter 

Satisfy 

That wearisome guy 

Who yearned for an old-fashioned winter. 


—Sir Thomas Katt 
New London Journal 
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Ed’s Eds 


Robert -Maynard Hutchins was here 
at the State University of Iowa recently, 
stirring us up. Everybody needs to ba 
stirred up occasionally, and Hutchins is 
the man to do it. 

His stirring had to do with education 
and newspapers and running the country. 

In a democracy, he said, everyone is a 
ruler. It used to be supposed, he ob- 
served, that the people could rule them- 
selves better if they were more educated, 
and this was the reason for universal, free 
public education. But the has 
broken down, according to his argument, 
and for two reasons. 

On the one hand, the educational sys- 
tem has not succeeded. 'nstead of edu- 
cating people to be rulers — that is, 
giving them a liberal education — it has 
been stressing vocational training. And 
on the other hand, by learning to read, 
people have fallen under the baleful in- 
fluence of the media of mass communica- 
tions. 


Among these media, however, his 
criticism was not limited to the newspa- 
pers, which depend on a reading public. 
He was critical also of both radio and the 
motion pictures, if we remember correct- 
ly, and also of television. 


He gave newspapers the most at- 
tention, although he did not go into de- 
tail. Apparently he felt it was generally 
understood how and why the newspapers 
vitiated the ability of the people to rule 
themselves. He mentioned propaganda. 
He took it for granted that the news- 
papers were seeking their own interest 
and not that of the public. Presumably 
they were seeking power or profit or 
both. 

He offered no real solution. Even an 
independent commission to criticize the 
press, he thought, might have little effect 
because the press probably would 
suppress the reports of the commission. 


All this is more than a little depressing, 
coming when our money is down to 50 
cents on the dollar, and when we have 
devoted the better part of a lifetime to 
teaching young men and women to do 
newspaper work. But we can paw in the 
wreckage to see what we can salvage. 

* 


First off, we discover that, although 
every man is a ruler, few spend all their 
time ruling. In the well-ordered state 
there is a division of labor. The citizen 
delegates his agriculture to one man, his 
weaving to another, his plumbing to a 
third, his teaching to a fourth. So also, 
he delegates the duty of government. 

It would not be correct, however, to 
say that every man is a ruler only to the 
extent that every man is a farmer — that 
is, that he is merely a consumer of the 
products of ruling and of farming. We 
say every man is a ruler because we 
mean that every man has a voice in the 
government. This in a democracy means 
that government is by the consent of the 
governed, that it is of and for and by 
the people. But it does not mean that he 
gives all his time to it. He could not, 
and the government could not run if he 
tried it. The whole 150,000,000 popula- 
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tion could not function in congress. Nor 
could the whole population of a town oc- 
cupy the city hall. 

Education for rulership, therefore, 
means that people shall be educated to 
pass judgment on their government. And 
how much education does this require? 
There could be no limit. All the educa- 
tion in the world would not make men 
infallible. Everyone should have all the 
education he can get. 

But there are limiting factors, one of 
which is time, and another is inclination. 
Not everyone can afford to spend all his 
time studying problems of government, 
and not everyone wants to. Each man has 
his own vocation to learn. 

Vocational education, far from being a 
scandal, is a necessity. Philosophy is the 
vocational education of the philosopher, 
agriculture is the vocational education of 
the farmer, and political science is at 
least part of the vocational education of 
the career man in government. 

The only scandal about vocational 
education would be that it might crowd 
out liberal education. This would be 
disastrous. But, assuming that due time 
is given to liberal education in the 
schools, it is no scandal for vocational 
education also to be offered there — 
even in the universities. For, with the 
apprentice system mostly outmoded and 
with many vocations depending on tech- 
nical information hitherto unknown, what 
is more appropriate than for the educa- 
tional institutions to offer such education 
as is needed? 


Implicit in the idea of democracy is 
not the concept that every citizen shall 
be an expert in government. Implicit, 
however, is the notion that every citizen 
shall be capable of judgments which, in 
the long run and in the majority, will 
preserve good government. This depends 
on our faith in the integrity of man- 
kind. And since we are mankind we have 
that faith. The judgments, in the aggre- 
gate, are moral judgments. 

Even though every man is a ruler, 

government functions through leaders. 
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But the everyman rulers must choose, 
follow and pass judgment on their lead- 
ers. 


Leaders are primarily of two sorts — 
direct leaders of government and leaders 
of public opinion. Leaders of government 
are office holders, politicians and states- 
men, Leaders of public opinion are those 
who control and use the newspapers and 
other media of mass communications. 

Here we swing back to a vital point 
in Chancellor Hutchins’ argument. For if 
the newspapers and other mass media 
do not lead the public in the public in- 
terest, then we are wellnigh sunk. 

But here is where we salvage some 
shreds of hope. For we do not believe 
all selfish men are in the newspapers 
and all unselfish men outside. Nor are all 
rascals holding office and all honest 
men electing them. Nor are the lines of 
integrity drawn at university gates. 

We believe there are idealists in 
editors’ chairs, in government offices and 
in university halls. And we believe there 
are wise men in stores and shops and out 
on the farm, who watch what their lead- 
ers do and form valid judgments thereon. 
There are even newspaper readers who 
know what to think. 

Such people are the salt of our earth. 
There may not be enough of them but 
our chief hope is that there shall be 
more. 

We cannot give up our government 
or our newspapers or our schools. We 
can only improve them. And the only 
real way to improve them is to improve 
the people who run them. This is a 
slow process and we sometimes falter in 
belief in it, for it involves our whole 
belief in the ultimate integrity of the 
human race. 

But spiritual perfection is our “Human 
Destiny,” says LeComte du Nouy. In the 
long process of evolution the spiritual will 
crown the intellectual, he says, just as the 
intellectual crowns the animal, just as 
the animal crowns the organic, the or- 
ganic crowns the inorganic and the in- 
organic evolves from chaos. We are on 
the way up. 
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CORONA No. 2... 


a new entrant in the 
> Corona Popularity Contest 


There’s no question about the 
‘popularity of Corona! More than 
450 newspapers have switched to 
this big, economical face since it 
was first introduced. 

Now there’s a new bid for even 
greater popularity—it’s the new 
8 point Corona No. 2. This new 
Corona No. 2 is just what you’ve 
wanted in the trend to larger sizes 
—a true extension of the popular 
7%-point size, with the same big 
‘look and space economy. Every 
refinement for greater legibility 
and cleaner reproduction is de- 
signed into Corona No. 2—making 
it a sure bet to win new friends 
‘for your newspaper. 

Sporting a lower-case alphabet 
length of 126 points, Corona No. 2 
looks sharp, contrasty and open 
when compared with other body 
faces. Climb aboard the popularity 
bandwagon—talk to your Lino- 
,type Production Engineer about 
Corona No. 2 today! Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company, 29 Ryerson 
Street, Brooklyn 5, New York. 


(- LINOTYPE -) 


\Corona) 


Spartan, Erbar and Corona Families 
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Despite Rudolf Flesch 


Readability Not a Matter of Rules 


By Joseph Agor 


During recent years much has been 
said and written about newspaper “read- 
ability.” Not all of the comment has 
been flattering; and if the standard of 
newspaper writing is to be improved, the 
fact must be recognized that a lot of it 
is now very bad. 

Outstanding among today’s advocates 
of more readable newspaper writing is 
Dr. Rudolf Flesch, author of “Plain 
Talk” and lecturer at New York univer- 
sity. Speaking some time ago before the 
Inland Daily Press association, Dr. Flesch 
declared that writing is a science as well 
as an art, and he explained several rules 
for determining effective word and sen- 
tence lengths. Now no serious student of 
the writing craft will question the thesis 
that a scientific approach may be made 
to art, but there is ample reason to 
question a too-conscious application of 
scientific principles to any of the arts, 
including writing. 

Dr. Flesch’s own speech and writing 
are composed of short, meaningful sen- 
tences and his exposition progresses 
smoothly. These factors are the very 
essence of good speech and good writing. 
Surely this eloquent advocate of clear, 
incisive newspaper writing need not 
count the words that make up his sen- 
tences. He knows the writing craft, 
hence his composition is concise and 
effective. 


Good writing, smooth-flowing and easy 
to read, is an art, and its use is just as 
important in newspapers as in slick 
magazines and books. However, there is 
little of real art in bulletinized expres- 
sion, either written or spoken. Some in- 
formality is desirable, but misuse of 
simple words, jerky sentences and breaks 
in unity by means of unjustified para- 
graphing are manifestations of journal- 
istic and artistic sterility. This method 
of writing disturbs the reader and hamp- 
ers his understanding. The reader buys 
his newspaper to be informed and, to 
some extent, entertained. Obviously, the 
easier his reading, the more likely he is 
to read at length. Inevitably, the extent 
to which a reader reads his paper deter- 
mines the measure of its influence and 
the reader’s appraisal of its importance 
in his daily life. 


The reason for today’s inadequate 
newspaper writing lies chiefly in hap- 
hazard preparation of young men and 
women for their chosen profession. Com- 
paratively few who enter newspaper work 
are properly grounded for rapid, decisive 
use of the tools they must employ — 
words. Many have been “A” students in 
English. They have memorized the rules, 
yes; but what they should learn is that 
rules of English provide merely a gen- 
eral pattern. Consideration of cut and 
dried rules can hamper facility of ex- 


Joseph Agor, secretary-treasurer of the Pennsylvania Society of Newspaper Editors, 
has been writing for more than 30 years. During that time he has ventured into 
many fields, having written news, critical columns, fiction, magazine articles, editorials 
and a wide variety of other matter. In 1947 Newsweek called the Shamokin News- 
Dispatch, edited by Agor, “one of the country’s best small-city dailies.” 
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pression. A noted Columbia professor 
of English told this writer years ago to 
“learn all the rules and then forget 
them.” Good writing becomes instinctive 
if a proper foundation has been built. 

Building a foundation for good writing 
comes not by counting syllables and 
words. It does come through persistent 
word study, through insatiable curiosity 
and endless reading, through writing, 
writing, writing. Pathetically, many in- 
dividuals enter the newspaper field with 
only a hazy conception of the real press. 
Few persons would dream of entering the 
professions of law, medicine and engi- 
neering without good basic training under 
experts; yet, apparently, the profession 
of writing is somehow different . . . they 
think. 

Many beginners on newspapers imitate 
the style of currently popular “name” re- 
porters and columnists, thus picking up 
ancient cliches and acquiring forms of 
expression they believe to be colorful 
and authoritative. Who can say they are 
entirely to blame? How about the edi- 
tors and copyreaders who permit this 
cheapening of their profession? Many 
newspaper editors cling to the belief that 
“the story is the thing,” not the manner 
of presenting it. One may easily suspect 
this theory has been evolved more from 
intellectual laziness than from deep- 
seated conviction. A good story well told 
is easier to read and digest than a good 
story muddled by poor writing. 


The copy of too many of today’s news- 
paper writers is peppered with needless, 
awkward contractions, crude paragraph- 
ing and those ungrammatical monstrosi- 
ties “it was reported” and “whether or 
not.” The word “get” is used indiscrimi- 
nately, and not one writer in 20 appears 
to understand proper use of the word 
“comprise.” Not one in 50 uses the words 
“only” and “also” correctly. Incorrect 
use of “numerous” is common. These are 
merely outstanding examples of how 
shoddy some newspaper writing can be. 
A lengthy list of ghastly writing sins 
could be compiled. 

Now all this harping on words may be 
very tiresome to editors and writers whose 
work is accepted and whose pay checks 
testify to their capabilities. Maybe the 
story IS the thing; but good writing will 
make it a better story. To achieve this 
end, words and syllables need not be 
counted by the writer who builds a 
proper foundation. Foundation, not for- 
mula, is the key to good writing. 


Tipton Has New News Editor 

The Tipton Conservative has a new 
news editor, Hugh Doty. 

Doty was graduated from the State 
University of Iowa in February. He at- 
tended high school and junior college in 
Webster City and worked one summer on 
the sports desk of the Freeman-Journal. 
He is a veteran with two and one-half 
years service in the seabees. 


Proof of the Pudding 
7: tu the Eating 


the FRANKLIN PRINTING CATALOG 
printing quotations. Try 


lose. 


We're using it here to say there is no substitute for 
it yourself and see if you 
don’t agree that there’s much to gain — nothing to 


Write for 60-day FREE TRIAL 


PORTE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


P. O. BOX 143 SALT LAKE CITY 5, UTAH 
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Les Moeller Speaker 
At Nebraska Meeting 


Professor Leslie G. Moeller, director of 
the State University of Iowa school of 
journalism, was a speaker at the annual 
convention of the Nebraska Press as- 
sociation Friday, March 23. 

Speaking on “Today’s Newspaper Per- 
sonnel Problems,” Moeller reported re- 
sults of school of journalism research 
projects in the field of procuring, train- 
ing and retaining competent personnel in 
the daily and weekly newspaper field. 

He also reported on a survey of wages 
paid by Nebraska weekly newspapers 
which was conducted by the school of 
journalism’s Bureau of Newspaper Ser- 
vice. 

Last January Moeller spoke on the 
same topic before the annual convention 
of the Kansas Press association and re- 
ported on a survey of wage trends on 
Kansas weekly and daily newspapers. 


New Photographer on Gazette 

Tom Merryman has joined the photo- 
graphic staff of the Cedar Rapids Ga- 
zette. He formerly worked with the 
Camera shop in Cedar Rapids. 


“Finest Way to Make More Money 
From Our CIRCULATION” 


NAME PLATES 


for YOUR Subscribers’ 
R.F.D. Mail Boxes & Homes 
@Do YOU want to give your 
advertisers 100% circulation 
coverage of your Trade Ter- 
Pie and MAKE MORE 

Then use these Reflecting Reflects: 
Name Plates for YOUR sub- | 
scribers’ Mail Boxes and 
Homes. Each subscriber gets OWN NAME in 
beautiful Reflecting Letters in permanent 
plate. Success proved by newspapers, coast 
to coast! You get the letters in ‘‘fonts,’’ make 
complete Name Plate in less than 2 minutes. 
Finest thing you ever saw! Low cost. SEE 
FOR YOURSELF. Write NOW for details 
and revenue-increasing circulation ideas. 


CIR-CU SALES 


608 South Dearborn St. 
Chicago 5, Ill. 
If you want a sample Name Plate send $1 
(Price is MUCH LESS in quantity for 
premiums.) See for yourself! 


with the Bell System. 


75 YEARS OF SERVICE 
TO THE NATION 


1951 


Today, 75 years after its invention, Iowa has nearly 825,000 
telephones — 490,000 Bell telephones and the others connecting 


During the past 10 years, while population increased three 
per cent, Bell telephones in Iowa increased 200,000 (70%) — 
calls increased 2,900,000 a day (57%) — employees to 6,500 
(80%) — our annual pay roll to $17,800,000 (215%). And 
$45,000,000 was spent for expansion and improvements. 

Keeping pace with the growth of Iowa and its people is a 
never-ending job. We're proud to have a part in it. 


NORTHWESTERN BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY 
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Everett H. Heuer, Former 
Anthon Publisher, Dies 


Three hours after he suffered a stroke, 
Everett H. Heuer, 46, formerly publisher 
of the Anthon Herald, died. 

Heuer entered journalism after his 
graduation from the University of Minne- 
sota and published the Herald from 1932 
until ill health forced his retirement in 
1945. Shortly thereafter he was appoint- 
ed town clerk, an office he held to the 
time of his death. He was a member of 
Sigma Delta Chi and was active in the 
Iowa Press association. 

He is survived by Mrs. Heuer. 


Audubon News-Guide Now Issued 
From Its Own Mechanical Plant 

The Audubon News-Guide, which until 
recently had been printed in Omaha, is 
now being issued from its own mechani- 
cal plant. 

| 

Two Join Washington Journal Staff 

Two persons have joined the staff of 
the Washington Evening Journal, Jim 
Bey of Washington and Juanita Faulkner 
of Columbus Junction. 

Bey is the Journal's new circulation 
manager, and Miss Faulkner, new re- 
ceptionist. 


It appears to me that what the whole 
world needs is a lot more open minds 
and a lot less open mouths. — A. C. 
West, Garwin Sun 


Headline of the Month 


Ir BLew; It THew; It SNEw 
—Waukon Republican-Standard 


Bells Buy Lone Tree Reporter 

Mr. and Mrs. R. Stuart Bell have 
purchased the Lone Tree Reporter from 
Mrs. Edna Ruth Green, administratrix of 
the estate of the late E. C. Green. 

The Bells both formerly worked on the 
Washington Evening Journal. 


PRINTERS TO THE TRADE 


If you are rushed with work, 
we can help you. 

ESTIMATES FURNISHED 
Letterpress - Offset - Cerlox Plastic Binding 
Graphic Publishing Co., Inc. 
LAKE MILLS, IOWA 


WSPAPER SERVICE 


80 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


| mEANS PLUS BUSINESS For vou } 


Beverly O. Eyre, Representative 


For Competent and 
Honest Service It’s 


214 National Loan Building 
Moorhead, Minnesota 
If You Want to Sell 
or Buy a Newspaper 


IFORM Division: 


« 


MOORE | 
AUTOGRAPHIC | 
REGISTERS 
and 
SUPPLIES 


2233 University Avenue 
St Poul 4, Minnesota 


THE IOWA PUBLISHER 
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ISC Graduate Joins Staff 


Of Montezuma Republican 

Replacing David Sutherland Jr., who 
has been called to active duty with the 
marine corps, Royce Murray Hilliard has 
joined the staff of the Montezuma Re- 
publican, according to David Sutherland, 
editor. 

Hilliard will serve as advertising mana- 
ger of the Republican. He is a graduate 
of Iowa State college with a major in 
technical journalism and comes to Monte- 
zuma from Harlan where he worked on 
the News-Advertiser. 


Herald-Journal’s Caswell 
Named Editor of the Week 


Publishers’ Auxiliary Editor of the 
Week honors for Jan. 20 went to Carl 
C. Caswell of the Clarinda Herald-Jour- 
nal. 


In addition to being business manager 


NEWSPAPERS FOR SALE 
Specializing in sound Iowa, 
Nebraska and South Dakota 

properties. 


HERMAN H. KOCH 


Former Publisher) 
2610 weaation St., Sioux City 
Iowa 


and part owner of the Iowa weekly, Cas- 
well serves as its cartoonist with his 
“Events in the Lives of Folks You 
Know,” which specializes in picturing 
red-faced moments in the lives of Cla- 
rindans. 

Thirteen years ago he installed a home- 
made engraving plant, and one year — 
the only one they have counted — the 
Herald-Journal ran 1,281 home pictures. 


Specialty... 


ENVELOPES 


. fire Ruilders 


BANKERS ENVELOPES 


The Justrite Bank Envelope line 
is complete for every bank need. 
Bank Kraft mailing envelopes, 
special bank envelopes are all 
available. 


Write today for prices and 
samples or send us you7 spe- 
cialized Bank envelope prob- 
lem for quotation. 


ORTHERN @TATES 


Lav elope Company 
CHICAGO : PAUL 


COLUMN RULE WITHOUT MONEY! 
TRADE IN ALL YOUR OLD METAL FOR BRAND NEW 


6-PT. NO WORK-UP, HAND FINISHED HAIRLINE COLUMN RULE 
OR 2-PT. HAIRLINE — CAST FROM NEW LINOTYPE METAL 


One Ib. New Rule for 4 Lbs. of Old Electros, Stereos, Zines, Copper, Brass. 
LEADS, SLUGS AND 3 PICA FURNITURE 3 LBS. OF SCRAP 
Immediate CASH Paid for Scrap Sent in Over Amount Needed to Fill Order 


SHIP BY TRUCK OR RAIL, NOT EXPRESS, AS SCRAP 4th CLASS — 
COLLECT — WE PAY SHIPPING CHARGES — BOTH WAYS 


LEADS -:- SLUGS -:- RULES’ -:- FURNITURE -:- TYPE 


GOLDEN RULE SUPPLY HOUSE 


2028 UPTON AVE. NO. — ALdrich 2769 — MINNEAPOLIS 11, MINN. 
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Our Editors Say— 


Our idea of a good citizen, and we are 
glad there are many in this community, 
is one who always is ready to give, ac- 
cording to his means, to community en- 
terprises. He takes stock in them all, and 
doesn’t lose his faith if an occasional 
venture proves bad. He is not afraid to 
buy real estate and pay what it is worth. 
He talks up his town, at home and 
abroad, thinks it is the neatest place on 
earth and wants to be buried here when 
he dies. And he’s worth a whole regiment 


of the lukewarm kind. —Schleswig Leader GRADUATION 


Three persons were arrested in Des GREETING ADS 
Moines for a theft of meat, proving con- 
vincingly that this isn’t the way to do it. : 
So far, when the fellow who buys the 34 tasteful, handsome ads in 


meat gets robbed, there is no recourse. convenient TYPE-HI stereos. 
—Knoxville Express. 


and this year-- 


What Cheer was one of the few towns FOR THE FIRST TIME 
in the United States in which someone 
didn’t think he saw William Edward ; : 
Cook, finally captured in Lower Califor- 20 large-size ads in mat form 
nia. —Dwain W. Mueller, What Cheer oly, kkk 


Patriot-Chronicle. Purchase both Series together 


A tip to drivers in icy weather: Don't. in the GRAD AD SPECIAL at 
— Griswold American 


a money - saving combination 

There’s not much the matter with 
Iowa winter that just a good shortening 
wouldn't cure. — Estherville Daily News 


A composer says that music (?) is 
medicine. Well, some of it is hard to 
take. — Sheldon Mail 


ORDER COUPON FOR IOWA NEWSPAPER DESK BOOK (Rev. Ed.) 


Extension Division 
State University of Iowa 
Iowa City, Iowa 


Enclosed is $...... eee copies, of the IOWA NEWSPAPER 
DESK BOOK at 10c per copy. Cash with order is required because the 
University has no facilities for charge accounts. 


Send to — 
Name 
Address 
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What is the Food Outlook? 


No one can predict the full impact of our defense effort on 


the food industry. 


But the prospects are bright that the American people will 
continue to receive an adequate supply of food this year for the 
following reasons: 


The nation’s farmers have been producing more food 
than at any other time in history and have the equip- 
ment and technical knowledge necessary to expand 
that production. 


Food processors have made great technological 
strides in recent years and they possess expanded 
production facilities which can be readily adapted 
to meet changed conditions. 


Efficiency of food distribution in all its phases is at 
an all-time peak. 


The food industry’s job is to maintain and improve those 
practices and developments that tend to keep distribution costs 
down and standards of consumer service up. 


The men and women of A & P are determined to do their 
part by constant devotion to the 92-year-old, low-cost, low-profit 
policies which have enabled this company to do the nation’s most 
efficient job of food distribution. 


A&P FOOD STORES 
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